CHAPTER ONE

THE INHERITANCE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY

POETRY is at once the poet's reaction to the world
without, and the verbal harmony imposed upon it
by his imagination. Changes in poetic technique
are due not merely to individual genius in contact
with a resistant medium, but also to changes in the
social and intellectual environment. If Romanticism
sprang from an imaginative revolution by which
the worship of Man and Nature/was related to the
growth of industrial democracy, its continuance
through the nineteenth century was made possible
by a compromise with the growing sense of an
essential opposition between the human spirit and
its environment. Only a superficial criticism could
regard Victorian literature as self-complacent and
certain of individual and social perfectibility. In
the work of Tennyson, Browning (even), Swinburne,
Arnold, Meredith, we can trace the fear that nature
might be unfriendly, that man might not be a free
agent, that immortality and progress might be
illusory, that the accounts of life might reveal a
balance of suffering over happiness. Their imagina-
tions might refuse in the last resort to dwell in such
a world, but the process of what Mr I. A, Richards
has called " the Neutralization of Nature " went
on, " the transference from the Magical view of the
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